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THE REPOSITORY. 
THE BLIND GIRL. 
Translated from the French of Madame de Genlis. 

One of the unfortunate pupils of the celebrat- 
ed Abbe de ’Epee, named Durmance, only son 
of a gentleman of great estate in Normandy, 
lost his father when he had attained his twenty- 
fifth year, who left him in possession of landed 
property to the amount of about ten thousand 
livres per annum, and an elegant mansion near 
Paris, which Durmance fixed upon for his place 
of residence. Deaf and dumb from his birth, 
his virtuous and benevolent instructor had en- 
deavored to compensate for those deficiencies 
by storing his mind with every valuable acqui- 
sition which could tend to alleviate his misfor- 
tune and render him more estimable in the re- 
gard of others. 

Although nature had been partially unjust to 
him, she had in other respects dealt her favours 
with a liberal hand. With a most captivating 
figure, he united a noble spiritya generous soul, 
and a most susceptible mind. He was dévoted- 
ly fond of reading, drew with taste, and excelled 
in all those accomplishments which it was pos- 
sible to acquire under such unfortunate circum- 
stances. Yet these talents he resolved to bury 
in retirement, under the humiliating idea that 
he was wholly unfit for society. 

“In the gay world, (thought Durmance,) I 
should be considered burthensome and obstru- 
sive, I could not join in their pursuits, nor could 
they readily comprehend my sensations. Friend- 
ships could with difficulty be formed ; and love 
—oh, love can never be cherished in a female 
breast for the unhappy Durmance. Here, 
then, I will remain ; I can dispense part of my 
wealth in acts of charity ; the poor, while they 
receive benefits at my hands, will guess my 
thoughts, and not be the less grateful for my 
donations, and those unfortunates who require 
no pecuniary aid, T can console with tears of 
sympathy.” 

These satisfactory ideas reconciled the unfor- 
tunate young man to his lot: and although 
when he witnessed the domestic felicity of some 
of his neighbors he felt a sensation of regret, 
that such joys could never be his portion, his 
innate piety rendered him content with the dis- 
pensations of the Divine Regulator of all things. 

One fine morning, in the month of May, Dur- 
mance, after a long walk in the forest of Vin- 
cennes, seated himself at the foot of a tree, and 
casting his eyes, by chance, down an avenue 




















opposite to him, perceived a female approach- 
ing, holding by the handa child about twelve 
years of age. He gazed on her with surprise 
and admiration, for never before had he beheld 
such perfect beauty united with such an air of 
sweetness and modesty. On a sudden he saw 
her fall; her head had struck against an over- 
hanging branch, and the blow laid her senseless 
on the ground, He flew to her assistance ; the 
little boy who accompanied her was unable to 
render her any assistance; and Durmance, 
trembling with agitation, raised the fair sufferer 
in his arms. 

The child in vain addressed himself to our 
hero, who was incapable of understanding him. 
At length the sweet girl unclosed her eyes, and 
Durmance noticed, with astonishment, that she 
betrayed no emotion at finding herself in the 
arms of a stranger; a sad pensiveness marked 
her lovely features, and her blue eyes seemed 
fixed on vacancy. He took her hand in his, 
and that instant her face was suffused with 
blushes; and he now discovered that the fair 
object of his admiration was blind, 

This conviction filled his soul with the ten 
derest sympathy. The similarity of their mis 
fortunes gave birth to love, which the enthusias 
tic Durmance mistook for pity. He took out 
his tablets, and wrote a few lines, which he put 
into the hands of the boy, who fortunately could 
read, and repeated them aloud to his sister— 
Thus was an intelligence established between 
them; and he learnt, with extreme regret, that 
Herminia had not only received a painful contu- 
sion, but had, in falling, sprained her ancle so se- 
verely that it was impossible for her to walk 
home. Durmance immediately, in writing, re 
quested the little Leon to conduct him to the 
place of their dwelling, and again receiving the 
lovely Herminia in his arms, to which her mo- 
dest diffidence at first objected, conveyed her to 
her home. 

The door of the neat little mansion to which 
Leon had led him, was opened by an elderly 
servant, who no sooner saw Herminia in that 
situation, than she hurried away to call her mis- 
tress. Durmance deposited his precious burthen 
in a large easy chair, which he had no sooner 
done, than the grateful Leon threw his arms 
round his neck, and with innocent smiles ex- 
pressed his thanks. Durmance tenderly return- 
ed his caresses, and instantly withdrew. 

Every thing in the humble dwelling evinced 
poverty combined with content and neatness ; 
yet Durmance was not sorry to find it so, and 
as he bent his steps towards his own stately 


mansion, his heart overflowed with feelings of 


benevolence. 

“ She is poor, she is unfortunate, (thought he;) 
the first evil | have the power to alleviate ; the 
latter would render my misfortune less objec- 
tionable to her. But how shall we explain our 
sentiments to each other? Even should our 
feelings be in unison, it would be difficult to es- 
tablish a communication between two such un- 
fortunate beings. Yet who knows ? some means 
may be found; at least it is worth attempting.” 

The next morning Durmance hastened into 
his garden, and busied himself in pulling the 
choicest fruits and flowers, which he carefully 
deposited in a basket, and sent it as a present 


to the fair Herminia, with a billet expressive of 


his tender sympathy. and anxious wish to be 








considered her friend. This delicate present 
was received with the most lively pleasure by 
Herminia, who, already interested by the kind 
ness of Durmance, and the animated description 
given of him by the artless Leon, was no less 
affected by the knowledge of his misfortunes 
than he was at hers. 

Herminia had been afflicted with blindness 
for three years ; a cataract had been formed in 
her eyes, which, for want of the means of obtain 
ing proper advice, had occasioned total blind 
ness. Owing to this misfortune, her education 
had been neglécted, and having lost her parents 
in her infancy, and left to the care of a super- 
annuated grand-mother, she had been unable to 
use any exertion fora Maintenance r consequent 
ly their small stock of worldly wealth gradually 
decreased, and they were reduced to a state of 
extreme indigence at the period when chance 
first introduced Herminia and Durmance to 
each other. 

Anxious to obtain further knowledge of the 
fair cottager, Durmance rapaired to her resi 
dence immediately after dinner. Herminia was 
amusing her aged grand-mother with a song 
which she had learnt in her childhood, and ac 
companied it with a few wild notes on a harp 
sichord, arranged by ear, for she had never re 
ceived instruction ; yet her taste was so good, 
and her sense of hearing so exquisite, that she 
could readily compose the harmony of any little 
ballad. On a sudden she stopped; she had 
heard a footstep approaching—the latch was 
lifted up, and perfume of amber filled the little 
apartment. 

“It is the gentleman!” exclaimed Herminia, 
starting with a smile of pleasure on her dimpled 
mouth. ** How do you know, sister?” asked the 
prattling Leon. * Because, (she replied, blush 
ing,) I can recollect that his hair had the same 
perfume.” Leon instantly communicated this 
to Durmanee, who felt a secret pleasure, that 
even the odour of the powder he wore in his hair 
should be the means of recognizing him. 

“Ah, (thought he.) how could I doubt the 
goodness of Providence, when even such ways 
are conducive to the intelligence of two sympa 
thetic hearts?” : 

I’rom that time he visited her every day, and 
at every visit found fresh cause to admire her 
sensibility and penetration, Having consulted 
a friend of his, who was a skilful oculist, he 
found that an operation might safely be perform 
ed in the spring upon the eyes of Herminia, and 
with every prospect of success, Durmance pre 
vailed upon her to consent to a trial of the ex 
periment—and the delightful hope of seeing her 
loved Durmance, inspired her with courage — 
At the time fixed on, every thing was prepared 
for the operation. The young oculist was about 
the age of Herminia’s lover, and a very hand 
some young man... ‘True love is always timid, 
and jealous of its prerogative. Durmance wish- 
ed to make a trial of the instinctive affection 
of Herminia, and cautioned his friend to main- 
tain a profound silence, should his efforts be 
crowned with success; this being mutually 
agreed on, he took his seat beside the operator 
in a trepidation of hope and fear. 

The room was darkened, and Herminia en 
dured the pain, necessarily inflicted, with ex- 
emplary fortitude. When the bandages were re 
moved, a smal] portion of light was admitted 
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and Hlerminia eactaimed, in a voice of raptare, 
-O! my God! Lean see! How strange every 
thing appears!” She touched every thing, to 
ascertain its nature, and reconeile her teas to 
a sense almost forg itten;: af length her eyes 
rested on the two gentlemen. 
- . . ss ' 

* Which is our friend Durmance?” asked 
oe lnuchine. and rubiese his bands. in ecsta- 
con, tauiching, abd rubbing iis junds in eesta 





ey. Eferminia stood a moment, resolute, for 
neither of thei wore par der that day. After 
regarding them attentively, r countenance 
brightened, she approached Durance, and 
catching bis hand, cried, LE think this is -ycs, 


iknow § am not mista 
Durmance, knowing by the action that she 1 

cognized him, caught her in his arms, and they 
mingled tears of joy together. ; 

A mévror was then brought to Herminia; she 
looked init a short time. with evident delight— 
Vurmance was alarmed; he feared that the 
sight of her own uneommon beauty would give 
rise fo a vanity inimical to his wishes, and he 
instructed Leon to inquire what pleased her so 
much. Her answer was simple and natural:— 
*T thought at first that [ beheld the 
my dear mother, whose features [ we i remem 
ber: but when I saw the figure move, and was 
convinced that it was the reflec tion of my own 
form and features, | could not restrain my rap 
ture at finding T was so like her, 

The pleasing innocence of this answer quie t 
ed all the seruples of Durmance. From that time 
Herminia devoted all her attention to her lover; 
she applied herself assiduously to learn writing, 
and soon made sufficient progress to carry on 
a correspondence with him: and thus the inter- 
course betwetn two faithfully attached hearts 
was carried on without the interference of 
third person. In short, they 
necessary to each other’s bh: appine ss, that they 
deemed it no longer needful to delay a union so 
desirable to both. Herminia thought no felicity 
equal to that of administering to the comforts 
and pleasure of the amiable Durmance. While 
he, enraptured at the possession of one so fond 
and faithful, felt a secret satisfaction that be 
had the power to reward her tender and disin 
terested affection, by placing her in a sittation 
which her beauty would grace, and her virtue 
dignify. 


soon he came SO 


eee 

From the Boston News-Letter and Cily Record. 

An interesting young lady of this city related 
the following stery to me a few evenings since, 
which possesses sufficient interest [ believe to en 
title it to a place in the City Record. 

About forty years ago, a gentleman from the 
western section of Massachusetts, a lawyer by 
profession, of the finest talents, who also possess- 
ed a noble person, became attached to a young 
lady from the interior of South Carolina, visit 
ing the Northern states, for the recovery of her 
health. 
liminaries, ripened into that ardent affection, 


Their acquaintance, after suitable pre 


which is really the foundation of all the domes 
tic happiness and all the virtue that enrich the 
world. She returned to her father’s in October, 
to make preparations for completing the happi 
Full of hope 
for the felicity of the future, in possessing the 
dearest being on whom his fond eyes had ever 


ness of the man of her choice. 


gazed, he took leave of his family at the close 
ef the following December, with the expecta- 


picture of 








THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


lion of returning in the spring > with the object 
a | “his love. 


‘Lhe very afternoon on which he arrived at 





C——., within half a mile of bis betrothed Isa- 
bella, an early acquaintance of his youth, who 


bad been settled in that remote quarter of the 


world, as it was then called, nearly twenty 
years, and who had accumulated a princely for 
tune by his own persevering industry, acciden 
lly saw hit alight at the hotel. No argument 
could prevail, and he was unconseiousty carted 
in hits friend’s carriage to his beautiful mansion. 
skirted by a grove of orange trees, ere he could 
send his ecard to the lovely tsabella, who ex 
pected his arrival would be as punctual as his 
correspondence. Love, of the purest character. 
always looks with confidence, and this led the 
fair Isabella, for the first time, to wonder why 

Charles could be so forgetful of his promise. 
t the hour of six, she cast a gloomy eye to 


bh Charles shoul 


but she could only weep for a disay 


wards the road whic d have come, 
pointment 


she could not control. 


Mr. P. was searcely seated in the parlour of 


the hospitable friend, ere the house was attack- 
ed by a band of lawless runaway negroes, who 
carried slaughter and death wherever they 
moved. . The destruction of the whites was the 
great object of their midnight prowlings, while 
the bor ity 


of the wealthy only in 


which they acquired from the pillage 
creased their thirst for 
blood, and added to their stock of the imple 
ments of death. 

The alarm was accompanied by a genera! 


shriek, which resounded through the whole 


house, and the butchery among the servants of 


the kitchen, instantancously roused the gue 
to a scene of their truly forlorn condition. 
There was not a single individual who pos 
sessed a weapon, except the gentleman who 
owned the premises, who caught his fowlin; 
piece, while the company simultaneously sought 
for safety by flying 


P. in pursuit of the assailants, who fired several! 


from the apartments. My. 


balls into the very room where he was sitting, 
leaped through a window, to the ground; as 
he turned the corner of the house, his generous 
host unluckily supposed him one of the mu 
dealing destruction to 


and took a fatal aim, which killes 


derous gang who were 
his family, 
him on the spot. A moment after the robbers 
dispersed, believing themselves overpowered by 
when it was discovered that he had 
ball directly I 


through 
the heart of his accomplished friend. 


numbers, 
unhappily shot an ounce 
"The con 
fusion now can scarcely be conceived; horror 
transfixed the whole assembly! 

Mr P. was laid oui the next morning in th 
same room trom which be escaped, when he nict 
the fatal charge. His features were dicnifi 
in death, and he resembled a sleeping man ra 
ther than a clay-cold corpse, destined for an 
early grave. 

The whole district was alarmed the following 












morning, by a relation of the atrocities at the 
mansion. Hundreds of people came to view the 
melancholy spectacle of the youthful stranger. — 
Among others, the lovely Isabella, whowas ever 


alive to the disasters of others, accompanied her 





aged father to the seat of such barbarity. Her 





young heart throbbed to aching, as she drew 


near the stranger’s remains. The napkin was 
removed from his once cheerful face, now pale 
in death—and as she gently leaned towards the 
bed to shed a tear of sympathy—she saw her 
3! Oh! 
She only breathed * 


Charles!”’—and fell dead. 


own dear Charl the agony of soul !— 


‘tis Charles—my own dear 





TIT = TRAVELLER, 


EXTRACTS FROM CARTER’S LETTERS. 

On Monday morning, we walked a mile and a 
half to Biarle 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh, the minister of Elizabeth 


ioh House, which was erected by 
and Lord ‘Treasurer of England. It is at pre 
sent the seat of the Marquis of Exeter, who is a 
young man of thirty, with a feeble constitution, 
s I could Jearn, to add 
The park 
and grounds about his seat are beautiful, varied 
by gentle 1 
and copses of oak intermingled with other large 


and not destined, so far a 


much to the fame of his ancestors. 


indulations and covered with groves 


o 7° t ' 
forest trees. Vistas and umbrageous walks open 


; ; : pss : 
on the eye in all divections. The lodge is neat 


Stamford. and our rambles extended over neat 


ly the whole domain. In the centre, spreadiny 


in front of the house, is a pretty sheet of water, 


winding through the grounds, tillit is lost amon 


the trees. A handsome bridge has been thrown 


across it, Which contributes largely to the beau 


ty of the prospect. ‘The water was covered by a 
flock of swans, which were feeding along the 
oreen ieein. cambolline he oli : 
ereen margin, gamboling on the glassy wave. 
The exterior of the house is not striking. [t 
is a mixed specimen of architecture, exhibiting 


4, 
ny 


" orders. 





A want of sinph 





efiect, beth as to grandeur and 
beanty. The summit is crowned by half a do 
zen turrets, surrounding an oldfashioned, pyra 
midal ste eple rising from the chap I. Ata dis 
tance, these eray towers, seen from among the 
trees, present a‘fine view, the charms of which 
dtu can ne ton cemceich O 5 ina 
graduandy Vanish, aS you approach the naked 


1 


court-yard, and examine the proportions of the 
building. 

The interior. so far as our observations ex 
tended, is not calculated to increase the admi 
ushered into 


ration of the visitant. We were 


a spacious hall, with a lefty arched eeilin: g, 


Saxon architecture. The v hung with 

' t wrought into a variety of his 
torical nictures. Unarches and on pedestals 
along the bhusement, are numerous statues and 
busts, some with broken limbs, and others with 
smutty fae The furniture and decorations 


of the hall, from Cupid riding on a dolphin, to 


the hobby horse and other machines for exercis: 
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mMi- 
into 
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his 
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and 
with 
ions 
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are contemptible in comparison with those at 
Eaton Hall and Chatsworth 

A female of eighteen (portress) conducted us 
through the chapel, billiard room, hall for dane- 
ing, and a long suite of other apartments, ap- 
propriated to the purposes of sleeping, dressing, 
eating, drinking, and music, which constitute the 
business, and make up the vicissitudes of fash- 
ionable life. ‘The library and study were not 
shewn tous. One of the rooms contained an 
extensive exhibition of catile of different breeds 
well-modelledin plaster, and grouped according 
to their several species. It is a useful ornament, 
and gave us an impression that his lordship is a 
patron ef agriculture, although our fair guide 
could not satisfy our inquiries upon this point— 
The decorations of the chapel exhibit more taste 
than any other part of the house. 
sist of ten 
around the room. 


"They con- 
Virgias, standing upon pedestals 
The statues are of black 
composition, full length, and nearly as large as 
life, each holding a lamp decorated with gold — 
It isa chaste and appropriate ornament. On 
the left of the altar, there is a bench or sofa, 
one end of which goes by the name of Eliza- 
beth’s Seat, being the place where she used to 
sit. in her frequent visits to the residence of the 
Lord Treasurer, which was a favorite retreat— 
The cabinet of jewels, which we were permitted 
to inspect, contains a great varicty of ornaments, 
vhich belonged to the Virgin Queen, and to 
other distinguished personages. Among the rest 
is a beautiful little sword, worn as an ornament 
by Mary, Queen of Scots, which excited more 
mierest than the gems of her jealous and per 
secuting rival. 

Burleigh House is enriched with an extensive 
collection of paintings, some of them by the 


great masters of every age; but they are scat 











mh ihterior 


tered amidst a multitude of others, of 


kind, which hardly repay an examination. The 


t 
show of siatuarv is meagre. There are several 
a curious 


little 


boards, or bureaus, of 


ancient side 


construction, surmounted with sets of 
images. resembling childrens’ toys, and appear 
ing to be of glazed porcelain. They form a 
tawdry and puerile ornament for the apartments 
with the 


adorned with the busts of his ancestors. 


of a nebleman, hung portraits and 
Hav 
ing made the circuit of the stut of apartments 
on the second floor, we arrived at a spiral flight 
of steps leading from the drawing-room into a 

} hall, 


court below. with the 
It occasioned 


communicating 


whence ovr tour commenced. 


not a little surprise, to learn from the lips of the 
portress, that the entry and stair-way are called 


hell, and the rooms above, heaven. This is cer 


tainly trifling with sacred subjects; and lam 
that these 


ih . holt ic] 
unwilling fo beheve HickK-names are 


eyer heard from the mouths of a nobleman’s fa- 
® ' > j ‘ 4 P 
mily. Surely good taste. if not a respect for re- 


lizion, would restrain a well-bréd person from 


indulging in such vulgar levity. 


On our return froni Burleigh House, we call- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ed at the Church of St. Martin’s, in the village 
of Stamford, where are the vaults of the Cecil 
family. ‘Phe Lord Treasurer lies in state, un 
der a canopy inthe chancel; and his family are 
grouped around him, the children kneeling in 
to the 
memory of John Ceeil and his wife, denomina 


niches upon the wall. The monument 
ted ** the travelling lord and lady,” isa lofty py 
ramid of white marble, reaching to the ceiling 
of the charch, and placed against a black ground 
work, so as to have the appearance of casting a 
shadow. On a pedestal in front, the rambling 
pair are represented in a reeuimbent posture 
leaning upon a sarcophagus, the lady with an 
open book or port-folio in her hand. It was exe 
cuted by an eminent artist in Italy, under the 
superintendence of Cecil and his wife, while 
they were in that country. A long epitaph in 
Latin makes them out to have been an accom 
plished pair, 





oe 


Lady Dorothy Milbank was formerly the favorite 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, but got into disgrace on 
the affair of the murder of David Rizzio, in which 
her husband was concerned. She soon afterwards 
fled, and sold gingerbread upon the bridge of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, by which, with the additional 
bounty of her customers, she actually saved 800/. 
with which she purchased the Halnaby estate in 
that county, now in the Milbank family ; and with 


> 


the proceeds of the rent, (fer which she lived lon 
and sparingly, dying at the age of 83,) she purchas 
ed the estates in Durham and Northumberland, the 
rental of which, a few years ago, was £12,000 per 
annum. 
—— 
MOURNING APPARELT.. 

It is not easy to enter freely on the discussion of 
topics on which the feelings of a large part of the 
community are strongly pre-engaged ; or to make 
any suggestion of mistake or impropriety in those 
The 


custom of wearing mourning apparel is one of this 


customs which their feelings have hallowed. 
nature. 


In any suggestions against its expediency, 
it is necessary, therefore, to bespeak the reader’s 
candor and indulgence. 

The principal objections against the custom of 
wearing mourning apparel, are, that it is useless, in- 
convenient, and expensive. For, what use does it 
I do 


lo point me out to 


serve ? ‘To remind me I am in affliction? 
not need any such memento. 
others asa mourner? I do not wish to be so point- 
ed out. Shall the sable garb be adopted then be- 


cause it is grateful to my feeli 





kind of solace to me ? 
from it. 

If then, the custom is useless, it is still more ob- 
jectionable, on account of the iggonvenience and 
expense. It is inconvenient, be +... it throws the 
care of purchasing and making clothes, upon a fa- 


mily, at the very moment, when on every account 


it most needs seciusion and quietness ; when, worn 


out with care and watching and sorrow, it needs re- 
tirement and relief. That the expense presses hea- 
vily upon the poor, is a matter very well-known, 


and I believe generally regretted. If, then, there 





St 


is a custom in the community, which is no real be 
nefit, and is a real burden, it would scem aclear in 
if there 


be any who fear that they shall be too soon forgot 


ference that it ought to be discouraged. 


ten among men, when they are gone, let them be 


reminded that it depen ls unon themselves, not up 
H { 


on the habiliments of their friends ; upon their cha 

: ; : aT 
racter, not upon their obsequies, whether they shall 
be remembered. “© the memorial of virtue,”? said 


the wisdom of Solomon, ‘is immortal. When it is 


present, men take example of and w 


cone, they desire it; it weareth a crown and tri 
’ 7 


umpheth forever.” 

entiaalinacinn 
FROM THE LADIES’ MUSEUM, 
Almost every Poet of any celebrity, has lett 
to the world some distich or sentiment in relation 
to the fickleness of woman, And as almost every 
man of taste has some favorite bard, we gene 
rally hear men’s opinion of women in a couplet 
But if is to be hat 


mented, that, although every news-paper teens 


ol Shakespeare or Byron. 


with ditties and sonnets in praise of Leauty ; 

though able pens and generous hearts bave 
stepped forth to vindicate the fair, yet one o 
two trite lines have been suffered to weigh down 
all these authorities and bear the palm: alone,— 
Could [ rouse Shakespeare from his grave, it 
would be to call him a scoundrel: for he dared 
This 


sentiment, being so very pithy, has been used 


to say—* F’ratliy! thy name ts woman.” 


by every woman hater, from time immemorial, 
My ob 
ject, in addressing you, is, to inffeduce to the 


asa perfect * knock down argumept.” 


readers of the Museum an answer to this argu 
ment. Itis taken from the writings of Goethe, 
a celebrated German Poet: 
“Ve think woman fickle, ye ery; she but 
Roums in search of a constant man.” 
Thatthis is true, is evident from the multiplicity 
of suits for “ Breach of Promise of Marriage,” 
broucht by the constant woman. versus the fickle 
hearted man. BOB LOGIC 
—— + eo 
The 


have the greatest pleasure in lessening her care 


ran who tenderly loves his wife will 
and heightening her enjoyment. The profes 
sions that he held out to engage her affections 
were all that laneuage could express ; his con 
duct that of the warmest attachment: can a wo 
man, when she feels an increased eause for that 
attachment, bear the sad reverse? A Seotch 


? ' : 
ballad very prettily expresses the pleasure an af 
fectionate wife feels at the approach of her has 


band :-— 
** His very foot has music in’t, 
When he mes ip the me 
ON A MISER’S DINNER, 
Dean Swift, having dined with apietf miser, pro 


nounced the follow rr) Paths linner : 
S¢"T hanks fos piel, iis to less 
Phan tind eat he 1 
In rnnicdst ot 4 i e linve foun f. 
And seen tii \ rota nc of beet! 
Chimneys have ick’e that 1 er k’'C before 
d ’ 


And we have din’d 





ere We slali dine BO My 


3 52 





The Crescent was the saaheal of ls city of 

Byzantium, now © onstantinople, which the 
‘Turks have adopted. ‘This device of the Otto- 
man Empire is of great antiquity, as appears 
from several medals, and took its rise from an 
event related by Stephens, the Geographer, a 
native of Byzantium. He tells us that Philip, 
the father of Alexander the Great, meeting with 
mighty difficulties in carrying on the siege of 
that city, set the workmen in a very dark night 
to undermine the walls, that his troops might en 
ter the place without being perceived; but 
luckily for the besieged, the moon appearing, 
discovered the design, which accordingly mis 
earned. “ In acknowledgement of this deliver 
ance,” says he, “ the Byzantines erected a sta 
tue to Diana, and thus the Crescent became 
their symbol.” 

Retort—A young lady not 
the accomplishme nt of dancing, was requested 
by a gentleman to dance with him or his brother, 
at a ball: which invitation she declined, saying 
she knew not what to do with her feet. © Put 
one into my pocket, and the other to my bro 
ther’s,” said the gentleman. * Your pockets are 
not able to support me,” replied the lady. 














Fis BI _POETRY. 


Vv ALU E OF A MOMEN’ 
BY MONTGOMERY, 





At every motion of our breath, 

Life trembles on the brink of death, 

A taper’s flame that upward turns, 
While downward to the dust it burns. 
A moment ‘ushered us to birth, 

Heirs of the commonwealth of earth ; 
Moment by moment years are past, 
And ongpere long, will be our last. 
"Twine ba, long fled, which gave us light, 
And that which soon shall end in night. 
There is a point no eye can see, 

Yet on it hangs eternity. 

This is that moment—who shall tell! 
Whether it leads to heaven or hell ? 
This is that moment—as we choose, 
The immortal soul we save or lose. 
Time pastand time to come are not, 
‘Time present is our only lot ; 

© God, henceforth our hearts incline 
Yo seek no other love than thine. 


“ALL THINGS ARE CF GOD, 
Thou art, O God ! the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we sec, 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from thee. 
Where’er we turn, thy — shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 


When day, with farewell beams delays 
Among the opening clouds of even, 
And we can almost think we gaze, 
Through opening vistas into heaven ; 
‘hose hues that mark the sun’s decline, 
So soft, so radiant, Lord. are thine. 


When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O’ersbadows all the earth and skies, 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
{s sparkling with unnumbered eyes ; 

That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 

So grand, so countless, Lord, are thine. 


When youthful spring around us breathes, 
Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 

And every flower that summer wreathes, 
Is born beneath that kindling eye. 

Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 

4nd all things fair and bright are thine 


*| 





acquainted with | 


| Hope, Joy, and Love, ye spectres bright, ye vanish- 


"THE L ADIES’ ¢ GARLAND. 








SONG. 

O! there is in woman’s breast a sigh 
That bids the heart to glow ; 

And there is a tear in woman’s eye 
That melts at human woe !— 

And there’s a ray of ling’ring light 
That emanates above ; 

©! it gilds the gloom of faithless night ; 
It is the light of love ! 


O! there is on woman’s lips a smile, 
As bright as those of Heav’n ; 

But it is not bought with geld or guile, 
Tho’ unto man ’tis giv’n !— 

And on her cheek a blush is there, 
That rivals that of morn ; 

© ! it is the rainbow of despair, 
When youthful love is born. 


©! is there a man of gentle years, 
Could mock at woman’s sigh ? 

Is there one could triumph in those tears 
That flow from Beauty’s eye ’ 

Or one whose soul has never felt 
Hier smile upon it shine ? 

O! isthere a wretch that never knelt 
At blushing Beauty’s shrine ? 


If so, bind a savage to his arms, 
ln caves of cruel care ; 
Let not woman’s silken chain of charms, 
Defend him from despair ! 
In deserts bid the demon dwell, 
From hope to horror driv’n ; 
For the heart that’s dead to love, is hell— 
*Tis woman makes a heav’n ! ! 
Mitronp, Det. MILFORD BARD. 
THE LUTE. 
The Lute whose music sweet and tender, 
Thou lov’st to wake with skilful powers, 
Is rich and gay in gilded splendour, 
And twined with fresh and fragrant flowers. 
Strangers to touch it oft endeavour, 
Its wreaths, its brightness then remain : 
But other hand than thine has never 
Drawn forth its full and perfect strain. 
Oh ! since thy life such faith discloses, 
Repose an equal trust in me ; 
When deck’d in smiles and crown’d with roses, 
Think not my love can stray from thee 
The world’s vain spells can ne’er deceive me, 
My outward looks on all may shine, 
But never can my heart, believe me, 
‘Thrill to another touch than thine ! 


THE FAREWELL. 
Days of my cherished youth, farewell ! 
Ye fleeting joys, adieu ! 
Hence, Memory ! hence thy potent spell ! 
Cease on the happy past to dwell, 
Nor vain regrets renew ! 
ed shades, adicu ! 
Thoughtless and young, a wreath of flowers 
Around my brows | bound, 
And fondly sought those blooming bowers, 
Where, circled by the laughing Hours, 
lL dreamt that Love was tound ; 
Fancy and Hope before me flew, and scattercd fra- 
grance round. 


Days of my cherished youth, farewell ! 
Ye pleasant scenes, adieu ! 
No more of t@@hquil hours ye tell, 
When all unlftard Time’s footsteps fell, 
And all unheeded, flew ;— 
Dreams of the roseate morn of life, a long and last 
adieu, Lon. Lir, Gaz. 





Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliss at labour’s earnest call : 
With food the peasant is as well supply’d 
On Idra’s cliffs as Arno’s shelvy side. 





PRIZE POEM. 
We are enabled to present our readers the follow- 
ing from a corrected copy of the poem which ob- 


the New York Mirror, written by Mrs. A. M. Wells, 
of Boston. [ Balt. Amer. 
A MOTHER’S THOUGHTS IN ABSENCE. 
The day has gone by, and the purple light, 
Of evening blends with the shadows of night. 
In the dimness and hush of twilight hour, 
Now comes the light breeze to the conscious flower 
Tells his story of love with a whispering breath, 
Then away—away o’cr the fragrant heath ! 
No longer the woods with wild music ring ; 
Deep silence has touched every living thing : 
Save the whip-poor-will from yon leafy bower, 
And his note accords with the serious hour. 
The eagle looks out from her rock built nest : 
She saw the red sun go down in the west ; 
And she marks the clouds on the mountain’s brow 
Stil keeping the tinge of his parting glow. 
The star of eve, from the temple of hue, 
Looks faintly down ; and the tremulous de we 
Is tenderly clinging to bud and leaf, 
As conscious the hour of bliss how brief, 
Here oft let me wander ere close of night 
While a beam yet lingers of fading light : 
For now like a moon-beam, pale memory’s ray 
Softly falls on the loved ones far away. 
Now “fondly I think of thy innocent wiles ; 
Thy clear blue eye, thy lip of smiles ; 
Thy rosy slumber aw aking to joy : 
When, when shall I clasp thee again, my boy ? 
T hough enshrined in my heart of hearts the face 
That nature wears though lL love each trace 
Of her virgin beauty, whether the storm 
In terror and majesty wraps her form ; 
Or sunbeams lightly and joyously play 
Where the rivulet winds its verdant way : 
When old ocean groans in his hollow caves ; 
While the restless bark skims the faithless waves ; 
When the grey morn breaks into golden light, 
Or the moon hangs pale on the cloud of night, 
Or at twilight hour, when the breezes take 
Their repose on the breast of the peacefuklake. 
Though dear to me all, 1 would not exchange 
One glad smile of thine for the whole bright range. 
But the time may come, when thy presenc e, boy, 
Shall be a part of these moments of joy— 
When passion subdued shall speak in thine eye 
| And thy spirit be touched wi th the Deity! 
| Oh! the star of a mother’s hope, how bright, 
It treads a fair sky, it pours a pure light ; 
On, on in a changeless course it goes ; 
And quenchless the beam from its sgurce that flows 
if a moment be lost, ’tis only to burst 


Or though it has vainly with the tempest striven, 
Its lessened ray is still bright toward heayen. 





MOONLIGHT. 
We are beneath the dark blue sky, 
And the moon is shining bright ; 
Oh what can lift the soul so high, 
As the glow of a summer’s night ! 
When all the gay are hush’d to sleep, 
When they that mourn forget to weep 
Beneath that gentle light. 


Is there no holier, happier land, 
Among those distant spheres ? 

Ww here we may meet that shadowy band 
The dead of other years, 

Where all the day the moonbeams rest : 
And where at length the souls are blest, 
Of those that dwell in tears. 


Oh, if the happy ever leave, 
Their powers of bliss on high, 
To cheer the hearts of those that grieve, 





And wipe the tear drop dry, 

| It is when the moonlight sheds its r: iV, 
j More pure and beautiful than day, 
And earth is like the sky. 


tained the second premium of $20, of the Editor of 


Thro’ the gathering clouds, more clear than at first, 






























































































